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BOUT eight and twenty 
years ago, on a beautiful sea 
shore in the South of England, 
stood a small white-washed 
cottage ; that is, it was white- 
washed now and then, but the dust from 
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Xht turnpike road behind^ and the sa!id 
that was blown against it froia^he beach 
in front, soon made it many shades 
darker than the owner wished. 

In this cottage lived (when he was 
not in his boat) a fisherman, called John 
Davis. 

His wife died a year before my story 
begins, but his mother was still alive, 
and dwelt with him and his two children. 
George the eldest was a strong sunburnt 
child of ten years, and little Bessie had 
just passed her fifth birthday. George 
had wept his mother's death bitterly, 
but Bessie was too young to feel her 
loss so much. 
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Oh ! how George loved his little sister, 
how carefully he watched over her ; he 
was the first to teach her to walk ; and 
when a little older, he taught her to 
kneel with folded hands and pray. 
Bessie loved him dearly in return ; she 
loved her father and her grandmother, 
she said, ,but George "was her own 
darling brother.'' 

Her father used to go out fishing ejirly 
in the tnorning, and seldom returned 
until late in the eveni^jg ; and the fish 
he caught one day, George sold in the 
village the next ; unless his father came 
hcMne sooner than usual, and then he was 
sent to the village the same afternoon. 
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George and Bessie had a companion 
of whom they were very fond ; this was 
a large Newfoundland dog, called Diver. 
They had given him this name because 
he swam and dived so well. 

He would swim and dive after stones 
when George threw them in the sea, 
and bring them out in his mouth. 
Sometimes, if they were rather heavy, 
he would be obliged to drop them, then 
down he would go with such a splash, 
and come up again snorting and panting, 
with the stone in his mouth, which he 
would bring safely to the beach where 
the children stood, and lay it down before 
them; and then, not paying the least 
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regard to Bessie's clean frock, give him- 
self suck a shake, that for a second or 
two he was quite lost in the shower of 
wet from his long shaggy coat. 

It is a beautiful morning : the 
summer mist is clearing away. Bessie 
stands at the door of the cottage watching 
it disappear. " It seemed to touch the 
sands just now," she said, **and now I 
can see many of the rocks ; I wonder 
where the mist is going, further and 
further away, a long way out at sea ; it 
must be going to far countries I should 
think; perhaps it will go to France, 
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where my &ther «ays the war is now." 

"George, Oeoige, our father wants 
yoJdy see, he is getiti^ his boat ready for 
sea." George has t&kea his sister s hand, 
and they are bounding over the beach to 
their father s boat. 

" Come, little ones, take care of that 
stone ; Hft her over it, George, she will 
knock her foot. I have time to give you 
a row this morning, before I put to sea 
for my fishing." 

" Now, Bessie^ come to me, and I will 
lift you in ; hold fast, the boat rocks a 
little; never mind, George is coming, 
and he will take care of you." 

" Now we are off." 
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How the wave^ dparile^ in the smk ; 
how mef rily Be&sW laiffghts^ fis th« boat 
bounds g^ily aloiig. 

"I shall be home earljr to d«y, children, 
and if it is fine in the erening, I will 
give you another roir; but flow it is 
time for me to land yon^ or I shall be too 
late for fishing." 

" Good bye George, good bye Bessie-'* 

They stood on the beach, and watched 
their father^ until he and his boat looked 
like a little sp^ck 00 th^ sea ; and then 
Went to the cottage; 

Behind the (3ottdge was a rery i^nall 
field, in which was ke|yt the donkey 
that carried the fish ta market, and a 
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hen, and eight little chicken. 

A shed was built in one corner of the 
field, in which the hen and her family 
roosted, and the donkey retired when- 
ever he felt disposed. 

And to this field George led his sister 
to put the panniers with the fish on the 
donkey's back, before he drove him to 
the village. 

The field was very small, but very 
pretty ; George had made a path from 
the gate to the upper end where the 
shed was, and hardened it with the 
pebbles from the beach; and on one 
side of the path, about half way up the 
field, stood a large spreading apple tree ; 
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round the trunk of which was a wooden 
seat, where the children with their father 
and grandmother often sat of a warm 
summer evening. A little beyond the 
seat, though still under the shade of the 
tree, was a well, protected on three sides, 
and on the top by a low stone and sand 
wall ; the ivy was growing round it very 
prettily ; a clear stream of water ran from 
the well into a trench, George had cut, 
to the hedge opposite, of which the 
donkey and Bessie's hen and chicken 
could take their fill whenever they 
pleased. 

The hen was strutting down the walk 
in great state, driving her eight chicken 
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before her. 

" Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck." 

**01i! gracious, what lovely chicken 
mine are, cluck, cluck, not a hen in the 
parish has got their equals/' 

" Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck,'* 
(very much agitated, and giving the 
two hinder ones a poke,) "get behind 
me, get behind me, make haste, oh do 
make haste, there's that great big dog 
coming, he will eat you all up, he will 
eat you all up." 

Having assembled all her family behind 
her wings, which she has spread out as 
wide as the feathers will permit, she 
walks with head erect, and lifting her 
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legs high in the air, with very warlike 
intentions towards Diver, who has just 
come in at the gate with his master and 
Bessie; but Diver decidely shows the 
" white feather ;" that is, does not look 
so brave as the occasion requires. For in 
his younger days, when he thought a 
chicken would be a nice little dinner for 
him, the mother of the chicken he had 
fixed his eye on, and was about to seize, 
flew at him, and left such marks of her 
claws and beak on his face and ears, 
that he has never forgotten it ; the very 
sight of a hen makes him feel inclined 
to run. 

So he kept close to George's side, 
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keeping one eye on the hen, and feeling 
very much relieved when she took her 
eyes oflf him, and began picking up the 
pieces of soaked bread, that Bessie had 
strewn for her and her fiimily's breakfast. 
Peter (that was the donkey's name) was 
lying in a lazy manner under the tree, 
he was not quite asleep, but he certainly 
was not very wide awake. 

" Now Peter, please to get up, it is 
time for us to go and sell our fish ; what, 
you wont move ? You would not like to 
feel this stick on your back, I should 
think ?" 

Peter seemed to think not either, for 
after looking at it out of the corner of 
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his eye, and probably judging from the 
size, that a blow would not be very 
pleasant, he moved a little, lifted up 
one front leg, groaned and sighed, got 
the other front one up to match it, and 
then looked in a very sleepy manner 
from the stick to George, and then to 
the stick again; the stick moved a little 
in his master's hand, that was enough ; 
one deep sigh, and he stood on four legs 
at last. 

Now the bridle is to be put on ; Peter 
does not like opening his mouth for the 
bit to be put in, at all more than he did 
getting up from the grass. As George 
stands by him, and holds the bit to his 
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mouth, he throws his head straight up 
in the air, lays his ears flat back on his 
neck, clenches his teeth quite close, and 
refuses to open them, until his head is 
tired of its elevated situation. 

Bessie laughs, and Diver sits and 
looks at him with an air of dignified 
contempt, 

" Now Diver, hold the bridle in your 
mouth, while I go to the back kitchen 
for the panniers and fish/' 

Away goes George, Diver still holding 
the bridle in his mouth ; Bessie runs to 
the hedge to gather some fern leaves, 
with which, standing on tip-toe, she 
decorates Peter's bridle, making them 
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bang down like a fringe across his head ; 
the leaves besides being very pretty, are 
useful, as they frighten away the flies. 

^^ Here are the panniers, Bessie ; now 
I want some leaves to put over them, to 
keep off the sun ; that will do, some of 
those fern leaves ; stay, we will dip them 
in the well, and make them cool and 
fresh; there, now my fish will travel 
nicely. Good bye Bessie, darling, give 
me a kiss, and be a good girl, and do 
not be troublesome to our grandmother : 
when I come back we will go out on the 
rocks and I will hear you read." 

Diver has scrambled over the gate, 
he never cares to have gates opened for 
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him ; but the donkey with his panniers 
is not quite so active, so Bessie holds it 
open as George drives him through, and 
then goes into the cottage to see what 
her grandmother is about. 

"Ah little Bessie, where have you been 
this morning ? I want you to come and 
help wash the potatoes with me. Now 
take one side of the basket, and I will 
take the other ; we must carry them to 
the pump in the back kitchen. Now 
upset the basket into the trough ; can 
you pump ?'' 

"Yes grandmother, I can pump." 
And putting both hands to the handle, 
she pumped away famously, while her 
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grandmother washed the potatoes, 

" Oh dear, the fire has got very low, 
sit on your stool Bessie, and blow it up, 
here are the bellows." 

No\v the fire blazes brightly, and the 
boiler with the potatoes and a little bacon 
is on. Grandmother is putting the 
kitchen tidy, and Bessie, tired with her 
morning's work, has fallen asleep in her 
little chair. 

After an hour s sleep she awoke quite 
fresh again. Her grandmother was sit- 
ting in her arm-chair by the fire knitting; 
so Bessie thought she would get her 
knitting too. She hunted about, and at 
last found it under the dresser, rather 
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the worse for its dusty situation. She 
placed her stool at the open door, that 
she might see her brother as soon as he 
came within sight. 

Bessie was very fond of knitting, but 
was not very successful in what she 
undertook, as, not understanding arith- 
metic and the rules of subtraction, 
which clearly proves, that if you take 
one from ten, nine remain ; she let 
down, and consequently lost one stitch 
regularly every other row, without ob- 
serving, until she came nearly to the end, 
what errors she had been committing; 
so Bessie's knitting always ended long 
before she expected, in a point. 
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It had just taken that shape as usual, 
when the contents of the boiler began 
to make violent efforts to escape, being 
under the impression that the place was 
too hot to hold them. 

The water agitated by the excited 
state of the potatoes (which, to judge 
from the sound, were jumping incessantly 
against the sides of the boiler) bubbled 
louder and louder, until at last losing 
all command over its feelings, it went 
over the sides of the boiler, (the cover 
not being put on very securely) hissing 
and splashing into the fire. 

Grandmother takes the boiler off the 
fire and stands it on the hearth stone ; 
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then lifts the cpv^r to see if the bacon 
is dressed enough, and oh! how the 
steam rolls out: some goes up the 
chimney, some goes over grandmother s 
head up the stairs, and the rest, decidedly 
the most sensible, goes out of the window 
to cool itself. 

" Now, Bessie, we had better lay the 
cloth, it is nearly dinner time, and George 
will soon be home* I will spread the clean 
cloth, while you go to the back kitchen 
for the bread ; it is on the shelf behind 
the door, I think you can reach it. 
That is a good girl, put it on the table ; 
see, I have placed the knives and forks, 
and now we must take the plates and 
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dishes from the dresser, and place them 
by the fire to warm. 'J'his dish is for the 
bacon, carry it carefully and put it on 
the hearth ; not too close to the boiler, 
or you will smut it. Here is another 
for the potatoes ; I will bring the plates ; 
that will do nicely, they will soon be 
hot now," 

Bessie went out to look for her 
brother, she had not waited long before 
she saw him coming on the road and 
then down the opening to the beach. 

" Well, Bessie, here I am, all the fish 
sold, and plenty of money for grand- 
mother. Is the dinner ready ? I am so 
hungry." 
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Peter appeared to want Us dinner too, 
for he walked very briskly to the field, 
pushed open the gate with his nose and 
went in, looking back impatiently for 
George to take off his panniers. 

George did not keep him waiting 
long, he only went to give his grand- 
mother the money he received for the 
fish. 

The panniers are off, so is the bridle ; 
Peter first indulges in a roll, — now his 
legs are this side, now on the other; 
after this exercise he requires some water, 
so he strolls leisurely to the stream, 
drinks plenty of it, sucking it in with a 
loud noise, and then begins his dinner, 
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a meal which generally lasts until sunset. 

The dinner in the cottage is over, the 
plates and dishes washed, and George 
and Bessie are going out on the rocks, 
to watch their father's return. The 
beauty of the morning had passed away, 
the clear blue sky had disappeared, and 
in its stead, dark, threatening clouds 
chased and rolled in wild disorder over 
each other. 

And the breefze, which in the morn- 
ing moved gently through the tress, 
scarce lifting a leaf as it passed along, 
now changed into an angry huffiing 
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wind, whirling the sand about in little 
clouds, and rushing fiercely through 
the trees, bending many of the branches, 
blowing quantities of leaves about the 
ground, and turning those that are 
firm, inside out, and upside down. And 
the sea is angry too ; see, the ripples 
that this morning played upon the beach, 
are grown large boisterous waves foaming 
and roaring. 

They look as if they wish to wash 
every thing away. " Those horrid rocks," 
they seem to say, *'if we could only 
move those heavy rocks, then we could 
roll into the fields beyond, and feel how 
soft the grass and gardens are.*' 
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Several large waves had tried what 
they could do ; they dashed themselves 
violently against the rocks, throwing 
their white foam wildly in the air, — but 
without success ; they were thrown back 
hissing and splashing in the sea again. 
But now a long way off, almost as far as 
George and his sister could see, came 
swelling grandly towards the beach, a 
large and heavy wave ; it was a greedy 
wave ; it was not content with its original 
size ; it grew and grew, as it came on, 
by rolling over and adding to itself all 
the smaller waves before it. George and 
Bessie watched it ; it seemed to pause a 
moment before it broke upon the rock, 
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as if to collect its strength, and raised 
itself so high, that Bessie screamed ; she 
thought it would reach the cottage. — 
Bang ! bang ! went the wave — the rock 
did not move — it seemed to smile upon 
the boisterous wave, and threw it back 
with its companions, foaming and thun- 
dering as it went. 

" Oh brave, brave rock," little Bessie 
cried, " how good God is to make you so 
strong, that the waves can't move you, 
nor wash away our pretty cottage. — 
What is that noise, George — that rum- 
bling, distant noise ?" 

George listened. Is it thunder ? Yes. 
Hark ! it comes nearer and nearer — that 
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was a flash of lightning. " Oh Bessie, 
Bessie, what will our Father do ? Only 
see, the waves are getting larger and 
larger : there was another flash— oh ! 
how loud the thunder gets. Don't be 
frightened, little sister, but try if you can 
climb with me the highest rock, and look 
over the sea for our father's boat." 

" That's a brave girl, hold tight by my 
hand ; now we must jump to the next 
rock ; stand where you are until I am 
over ; — now give me both your hands, 
and spring across. That is right, we 
have only one more rock to climb and 
then we shall be as high as we can go." 

The children gazed and gazed, until 
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their eyes were weary. Nothing could 
they see but the dark full clouds, which 
seemed to touch the ocean in the dis- 
tance, and shed their blackness on the 
tossing waves. 

No welcome splashing of their father's 
oars, no merry song, with which he 
greeted them when often he had seen 
them watching on the rock. 

Now the only song they heard, was the 
loud and noisy chorus of many angry 
waves, mingled with the thunder Poor 
little children. Bessie clung with terror 
to her brother. 

" It is no use waiting here,'^ at last he 
said, ^^ the tide is coming in, and unless 
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we make haste, the rocks that we came 
up by will be covered," 

The storm gets more and more violent ; 
the children stand beside their grand- 
mother. "Oh ! my father, my dear, dear 
father, he will be drowned ; he will 
be drowed," sobbed Bessie, " he will 
never come home to his little girl again.'^ 
*' Hush, darling," said her grandmother, 
" you should ask God to protect him 
from this dreadful storm. Come, George 
and Bessie, kneel with me ; we will pray 
to Him whom even the winds and sea 
obey." 
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The morning dawned, so fair, so calm 
and sunny; nothing of the storm re- 
mained, except the branches torn from 
many a tree. 

But the morning, lovely as it was, 
brought no joy to the little cottage. 

George and his sister climbed the 
highest rock to look upon the sea ; a sail 
or two was in the distance, gUstening 
in the sun ; but no boat was seen — no 
father came to them. 

The morning passed away, and still 
the children watched and mourned. — 
Many of their neighbours came to con- 
dole with, and comfort them. 

" I dare say,'' said Brown the car- 
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penter, " your father, when he saw the 
storm coming, put into one of the towns 
further up the coast, for refuge from the 
weather. I am going that way now for 
tools and wood that I want, and I will 
enquire of every one I think likely to 
know, if a boat was seen there during 
the storm, and if a fisherman landed.'' 

Geoi^e thanked the carpenter very 
much, but felt in his heart how little 
hope there was of his father having landed 
at either of those towns, for he knew 
that if that had been the case, his father 
would have been home long before this. 

The carpenter went, the carpenter 
came back again, but nothing had been 
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seen or heard of John Davis. 

The children wept, the children 
mourned, but still their father came not. 

A week had passed away, and they as 
well at their grandmother had given up 
all hope of seeing him again. 

But they must live ; if their father is 
not with them to catch fish to sell, they 
must get money some other way. 

Brown, the carpenter, offered to take 
George to work in his shop ; he has a 
son a few years older than George, and 
he will soon teach him how to use his 
tools. 
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The poor boy is very proud of his 
new employment, he goes to the work- 
shop early in the morning, and leaves 
again at five ; and now, that the days 
are long, he has plenty of time on his 
return home, to take his shrimping net 
and shrimp round the rocks for an hour 
or two. Often he would get up long 
before breakfast for the same purpose, 
and generally caught so many, that when 
his grandmother and Bessie had sold 
them, the money they brought home 
made a good addition to his wages. 
The cottage was their own, their father 
having bought it and the field behind, 
many years ago. So Peter was no 
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expense to them, so long as he remained 
contented with the produce of the 
field ; and when I mention the variety 
of good things that the little field 
contained, you will think with me, he 
must have been a very discontented 
donkey to wish for better. 

In the first place, there were many 
sorts of grass ; some were short broad 
blades, and others with long feathery 
heads. With these, Peter generally 
began his dinner, which I should think 
must have been his fish and soup, or first 
course; when he had eaten enough of 
this, he never waited for the remainder 
to be removed, but trampled it down, 
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by walking over it to go to his roast 
beef, a very substantial bunch of nut 
leaves; of which there were a good 
many in the hedge. Of course, now he 
is not quite so hungry as when he began, 
and fancies something very tasty ; so he 
walks on a little by the hedge and stops 
before a bramble bush ; he looks at it 
a short time before he bites ; he is very 
fond of the leaves, but does not quite 
like the feel of the thorns against his 
nose and eyes. At last he fixes on the 
place where the leaves are youngest and 
greenest, and pulls away a large mouth- 
ful, and eats with great relish. 

There are many little delicacies in 
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the hedge with which he concludes his 
repast, such as a young tender fern leaf, 
a small bit of hawthorn, and what he 
likes almost better than any thing, a nice 
little branch from a wild rose. Dock 
leaves he has a great contempt for, con- 
sequently they grow in a very luxuriant 
manner, as they entirely escape all 
pruning from Peter s teeth. 

But though Peter had no fish to carry, 
he was not idle every day; for on 
Sundays, after been brushed and made 
to look as clean and lively as his nature 
would permit, he used to carry Bessie, 
and sometimes her grandmother to 
Church. 
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And now and then of a long summer 
evening, when all the work was done, 
George would mount the Donkey, and 
taking his sister up behind him, ride 
away a mile or two from the cottage, to 
a large bleak moor ; where, after fastening 
Peter to a large furze bush, he and 
Bessie would run about and gather heath 
and marsh violets, of which there was a 
great quantity. Bessie used to be very 
fond of her rides. George would guide 
the donkey close to the hedge, if there 
was a bird's nest for her to look at ; and 
then he would cHmb the thickest part 
of that hedge or any other, if there was 
a bunch of honey-suckle or wild rose 
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that Bessie wished for; and large and 
sweet was the nosegay carried home 
with them at supper time. 

When George goes to his work in the 
morning, Diver is told to take great 
care of Bessie, and see that she does not 
fall into the water, or get in any other 
perils. 

Diver appears to understand his duty 
very well. He and Bessie trot off to 
the beach as soon as they can, where 
Bessie looks for some of the largest stones 
her little hands can hold ; never thinking 
for a moment that a smaller stone would 
go much further in the water, as her 
object is, to make Diver swim for them. 
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At last she fixes on a stone of consider- 
able size and weight, which she brings 
to the edge of the waves, her face scarlet 
with the exertion. She pauses for a 
moment to take breath ; and then dashes 
it into the sea, not more than a foot or 
two from where she stands. Diver walks 
in after it very quietly, not attempting 
to swim, as Bessie had not thrown the 
stone out of his depth. It is too large 
to put in his mouth, so he scrapes and 
rolls it towards the beach with his fore 
paws. 

But this is not what Bessie wishes, it 
does not satisfy her, she wants him to 
swim as he does when George throws 
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the stone for him. 

" Swim Diver, swim old dog," she 
cries; Diver comes close to her, and 
looking up in her face, seems to say, 
^'you are too small Bessie, you don't 
throw it far enough, you stupid little 
Bessie.'' 

One evening when they were thus 
playing on the beach, Bessie got on a 
low rock, to try if she could not throw 
the stones further, then when standing 
on the sands. 

She had seen Diver swim after two, 
much to her satisfaction, and was mounted 
on the rock again with the third, when 
Diver heard George whistle to him from 
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the road, and sprang from the water, 
bounding up the beach to meet him. 

Bessie, angry at her play-fellow's 
desertion, turned hastely round to call 
him back, and forgetting that she was 
on the rock with a large stone in her 
hands, over-balanced herself, and fell 
backwards, deep in the water. A scream 
from George proved that he had seen 
her fall. In a moment Diver was in 
the waves, swimming from one to the 
other, with wild and breathless haste. 

Poor George, he cannot swim. He 
feels how helpless he is. He rushes into 
the sea as far as his height will allow, 
urging Diver on. Diver wants no 
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urging besides his own fond love for 
little Bessie. But the tide is going out, 
and the waves carry her on, on, on. 
" One wave more, brave dog, brave dog, 
now seize her little apron, — ah ! the cruel 
wave has torn it from you.'' 

Another dash with his open mouth, 
and he turns towards the shore, bearing 
his friend and playfellow above the 
waves. 

He lays her on the beach at George's 
feet, and forgetting in his anxiety to 
give himself his usual shake, stands 
dripping by her side, licking her little 
face and hands. 

How pale, how cold and motionless. 
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" Oh Bessie ! my own sweet sister, must 
I lose you too ? Shall I never see thee 
smile again, or listen to thy merry voice?" 

He takes her in his arms and hastens 
to the cottage. 

His grandmother has heard his cries, 
and trembling with alarm, takes Bessie 
from his arms, and lays her on the bed. 

" Warm this flannel quickly at the 
firCi George, thank God, she is not dead, 
I feel a slight, faint beating in her heart. 
There, the wet clothes are off, and this 
flannel is nice and hot ; rub her feet 
hard.^' 

Poor George, his hands tremble so, 
he can hardly hold the little foot 
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entrusted to his care. 

See, she breathes gently; so gently 
that none but those watching, as they 
were, could have preceived it : but she 
breathes again, faintly now, and opens 
her eyes, looking with wonder at the 
anxious faces by her side; then fixed 
them lovingly on George as he stooped 
to kiss her, and fell into a soft and quiet 



It was many days before Bessie was 
strong enough to run about again, and 
when she did. Diver watched and took 
more care of her than ever. If she 
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walked on the beach, and went nearer 
the waves than he thought prudent, he 
would pull her gently by her frock, and 
looking coaxingly up in her face, say in 
his language, " Don't Bessie, I love you 
so, little Bessie, pray take care of those 
naughty waves, for I may not be near 
to save you another time if you fall in." 
And Bessie seemed to understand him, 
for she threw her arms about his shaggy 
neck, and laid her little face upon his 
head, and seemed quite sad for a few 
minutes, as she thought how sorry she 
should be to part from George and Diver. 
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Four years have passed away ; the sun 
has risen and set four times three hundred 
and sixty-five mornings and evenings 
since George and Bessie lost their father. 

And now the sun has risen on the 
first of September, making the morning 
bright and warm with its presence. 
Men and boys were out shooting every 
where. Some in the broad open fields, 
some in the thick shady woods, and 
many, to the great alarm of travellers 
on the road, were poking about the 
hedges, firing right and left, and up in 
the air; killing some birds, wounding 
others, and making a great deal of noise 
and smell of gunpowder; all of which 
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proceedings they called sport. 

The cottage aad the field looked just 
the same as they did four years' ago, so 
does the sea, and so do the rocks, and 
Peter ; the only visible change in him is, 
an increase of fatness. 

'J'he hen and her chicken, who four 
years ago strutted about the field, are 
departed. The hen died a natural death, 
and was buried some where I suppose, 
but I am not sure of the exact spot. 
Some of her chicken were roasted, and 
some put into pies; and one or two 
were allowed to grow up, and in course 
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of time became the happy mothers of 
dozens of young chicken. And I think 
Bessie's present feathered pets must be 
their grand children. 

George and his sister are much grown, 
their grandmother looks a little older, 
but is still strong and active. 

The evening is come, and George and 
Bessie are sitting on a rock, enjoying the 
cool of the pleasant twilight. 

Bessie has been gathering shells, and 
her brother helps to arrange them prettily 
in her basket. 
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*' Where is Diver, George? I want 
him to come and play with me. — 
Ah ! there he is coming down from the 
turnpike road. What could make him 
go there ? He generally stays with us 
by the sea. There is some one with 
him, don't you see, George ? That sailor 
coming towards us now ; it is some one 
that Diver knows, for he stops every 
now and then to jump up and lick his 
hand. You see him now, George ; who 
can it be?'' 

George did see: he had risen from the 
rock as the sailor approached, and now 
stood with an eager excited look ; his 
face getting hotter and hotter — his heart 
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beating faster and fester, — first he step- 
ped forward, — then back, — then forward 
again. " Yes, — No, — can it be ? It is 
—it is. Oh father ! father !" And with 
a cry of joy he was clinging round the 
sailor's neck/' 

Yes, it was their father returned. 

" God had been very merciful to him," 
he said, " and watched over, and pro- 
tected him from many, and great dangers, 
both of sea and land. 

How his children clung to him, how 
he kissed and pressed them in his arms. 
"How George was grown, he should 
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hardly have known him, and Bessie, his 
darling little girl, whom he had left 
scarcely more than a baby, how tall she 
was become/' 

And then he told them how faithful 
old Diver proved, for he had seen and 
recollected him a long way off; and had 
ran and almost jumped into his arms 
with joy at seeing him again. 

Now peep in at the cottage window, 
and see those happy ones sitting round 
the supper table; and such a grand 
supper to welcome the lost one home. 

Dear old grandmother still trembles 
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a little, she can hardly believe her eyes, 
and has just put on her spectacles to 
assist her. 

Bessie is on her father s knee. George 
has drawn his stool as close to him as 
the legs of that seat will permit. Diver 
lies at his feet, with his nose between his 
paws, and his ears pricked up listening 
as. his new found master speaks. 

While they are eating their supper, 
I will tell what happened to the children's 
father during his four years' absence. 

The evening of the storm, when he 
was turning his boat to return home. 
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alarmed at the threatening clouds, and 
sudden roUing of the waves ; he found 
he had no power of keeping the boat in 
the direction of the shore. One of his 
oars broke, and he was drifting further 
and further from the land; when an 
immense wave dashed the boat over, and 
left him struggling with the foaming 
sea. 

His strength was nearly gone; he 
prayed to God for help, that he might be 
yet spared to his little children; and 
then he thought of them at home, waiting 
and weeping for him, and looking for 
his boat upon the sea, in vain. 

Just then, he saw something dark 
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coming towards him. Oh ! joy, it was 
a boat with sailors in it« They stretched 
out their hands to help him, and pulled 
him in, where he sank down, exhausted 
with the struggle he had had with the 
storm. 

The sailors belonged to a ship anchored 
a little distance off, called a " Man-of 
War,'' Perhnps you do not know what 
that is ; but to the best of my knowledge 
it is a large ship, carrying immense 
quantities of cannons and balls to match ; 
guns, pistols, swords, long and short, 
powder and shot; in fact all kinds of 
inventions for killing people with : and 
these ships were in great use at the 
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time of my story, as the English were 
at war with the French. 

The commanders of these ships were 
always glad to get as many sailors on 
board as they could ; not because they 
thought, "the more the merrier,'' but 
because the greater number of men 
they could get by fair means or foul, the 
more they had to fight the enemy. 

So the Captain would not part with 
George's father, though he begged and 
intreated to be allowed to land at the 
first port the ship would anchor near, to 
return to his poor little children. But 
the Captain would not consent. He 
said, that if it had not been for his sailors, 
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John Davis would have been drowned, 
and then he could never have gone home 
to his children ; but now, if he helped to 
work and fight with his men, he would 
be well paid, and in the course of a year 
or two, return to his home. 

Thus Davis, the fisherman, became a 
sailor on board one of the King's ships, 
and went to fight the French. 

About a week after John had been in 
the ship, another was seen coming 
towards them, which the Captain and 
officers, after much looking through their 
glasses, declared to be one of the Enemy's 
vessels ; and gave orders to the sailors to 
prepare the ship for battle. 
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A great scene of noise and bustle now 
took place. For though the Captain 
prided himself, on keeping his ship in 
such order, that to use his own expression, 
" He was ready for any thing at a 
moment's notice,'' the prospect of a 
battle in so short a time must cause a 
little confusion. 

Poor John, he did not like the thoughts 
of the battle at all ; for though he had 
heard that the French never ate roast- 
beef, and plum-pudding, and lived prin- 
cipally on frogs; still he thought they 
were fellow creatures, though they might 
be rather thin ones. 

8 
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The battle began — 

John and many of the sailors were 
stationed at the cannons between the 
decks, with orders to keep on loading 
and firing them off, until they were told 
to stop. His companions had been in 
many fights before, and consequently 
were used to it ; but poor John started 
as if he had been shot himself, the first 
time his cannon went off, it made such 
a horrible noise. It was a great blessing 
to his feelings that he could not see what 
damage his cannon did ; as he could not 
see from where he stood, whether the 
balls hit the French ship, or the French- 
men, or went into the sea and hit 
nothing. 
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After some hours of fighting, firing, 
shouting and screaming, some of the 
sailors rushed down and told John and 
his companions that the battle was over, 
and the English were victorious. 

So he went up on deck to look about 
him ; but when he saw the French 
officers and their men, standing' prisoners 
on the English deck, and looking with 
mournful eyes at their own dear ship, 
that a few short hours ago, bounded 
gaily over the waves ; but now shattered 
and torn, filling fast with water and 
sinking from their sight: he felt quite 
melancholy and could not join in the 
sailors' shout. 
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For two years John Davis was in 
this ship, sometimes fighting, sometimes 
finding nothing to fight. 

But at last came a battle^ in which the 
English got the worst of it ; and John 
with the rest of the crew were taken 
prisoners by the French. 

For a long time John was shut up in 
a dirty prison, and kept so many weeks 
on bread and water, that at last he 
wished even for a frog, by way of a 
variety. 

At length there was an exchange of 
prisoners ; that is^ the French sent back 
to us a certain number of our men from 
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their prisons, and we sent to them an 
equal number of theirs. 

So Davis was taken on board an 
English ship again. But his heart was 
with his little children in the white* 
washed cott^e ; and no sea-fights^ how- 
ever victorious, gave him any pleasure. 

He heard the Captain and officers say, 
what a glorious thing it was, and what 
an honour they all were to their country; 
but John did not think and feel as they 
did ; he did not see any glory or honour 
in killing other people, and standing 
the chance of being killed himself. 

How joyful he was, when he was told 
that there were to be no more battles 
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between the English and French — that 
the two countries were now at peace 
with each other. 

Then, and for the first time since he 
had been made a sailor, John gave a 
tremendous shout, and indulged his joy 
by singing the gay and merry song, he 
used to sing to his little children on 
the water. 

For now that the battles were over, 
he as well as other men who were only 
wanted during the war, were well paid 
for their services, and told to return to 
their families at the first port the ship 
anchored near. 
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And now he was home — in that home 
he had so longed for; with loved and 
loving faces around him. Happy, 
happy father ; happy George and Bessie, 
no longer little orphan children. 
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3Etiitl)'{( ^ti^li^^ fl^ome* 

.^mS^^^ ^^y ^ ^^^ ''^^^ ominous 
^* As it frowns on the tossing sea, 
" And the moon is dim and tiemnloos 
" As the clouds across it flee— • 
** Fieioer and fiercer, higher and higher 
" Roll the waves in one foaming mass, ' 
" While like a bullying school-boy's ire 
" The great o'er the lesser ones pass. 
" And now there appears in the dreary light, 
" And bound for dear England's shores, 
" A ship with her sails extended tight, 
" As the wind against them roars. 
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** Now she toflsef on high on th9 mercileflB waye, 
*' Now sinks in its hollowest caye : 
** Now the billows rise higher and dash o'er her side, 
'^ Beauteous ship, where now is thy pride ?" 

|N one of the cabins of this 

ship, was a little child, about 

D eight years old, sitting on her 

-J nurse's lap. She was very pale, 

^ fair, and delicate, and lay within 

^ her nurse's arms, as the lily of 

the valley in its leaves. 

" Oh ! nurse, when will this wearying 

ship be still ? It has done nothing but 

roll and toss, roll and toss ever since we 

left India, and I am so tired, so tired," 
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" It has been a long voyage for you, 
darling, but it will soon be over now: 
the captain says we shall reach Ports- 
mouth to-morrow morning early, and 
then you will soon be home ; how glad 
you will be to see the green fields again, 
and "how delighted you will be with your 
little cousin's gardens." 

" Do you think my cousins will love 
me, nurse — love me as my sister Alice 
did? And nurse," here the little 
speaker drew closer to her nurse, and 
looked eagerly in her face, "do you 
think Margaret or Emma are like what 
Alice was before she went to Heaven P 
Oh ! how I shall love them if they are 
like her.'' 
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"They may be, Edith dear, but 
Margaret was a baby when I went to 
India with your Mamma, and Emma is 
two years younger than you, and then 
they have a brother the same age as your 
dear little Edward in India/' 

*^0h yes," Edith said, "I dare say 
I shall be very happy with them after a 
little time ; but I feel now as if I should 
be happier if this tossing, rolling ship 
was taking me back to dear Mamma in 
India.'' 

The threatened storm passed away^ 
grumbling itself gradually into silence, 
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like a sulky child ; leaving sundry pools 
of salt water on the deck of the vessel, 
as a slight damp token of its regards. 

Nurse and Edith, with many of the 
passengers left the cabins, and walked 
and sat about on the deck, enjoying 
the calm and cool evening. 

Edith is a great favourite among them 
all, sh^ has been so gentle and good 
during that tedious voyage, and talked 
so sweetly of her dear Mamma and little 
brother whom she had left in her Indian 
home, a long, long way oft *^She was 
going to England to get strong," she 
said," her Mamma would not have parted 
with her else." And now one of her 

. __! 
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kind friisnds has taken her on her lap> 
to see the sun set ; Edith watched it as 
it sunk redder and redder as it went. 
And then she remembered her Mamma 
had told her, that the sun shone over 
all the world, and that this very day it 
must have shone in India, and shed its 
brilliant light upon the loved ones there. 
And Edith seemed to love that setting 
sun, and felt her heart grow sad as it 
sank and passed away. 

Edith, her nurse, and every body 
were up very early in the morning, 
getting together all their boxes, trunks, 
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hampers, baskets, band-boxes^ and carpet 
bags, and those kind of things that people 
always will take with them on long 
voyages or short. The captain told 
them that it would be some hours yet 
before they would be able to land. But 
this had not the least effect, the excite- 
ment and joy of having so nearly finished 
their voyage, and being so near home, is 
too great to allow of any quiet. Very 
few sit down to breakfast, and those 
who do, soon get up again, under the 
impression that the ship is going to stop, 
and somebody is taking away their boxes. 
In three hours they will land. The hours 
pass on, taking exactly sixty minutes 
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to get from one to the other, though to 
the anxious passengers, it seems much 
more; they keep on looking at. their, 
watches, and some of the youngest 
possessing those valuable articles, put 
them on a fejwr, minutes now and then, 
by way of cl^eatihg time and themselves. 

At last the ship is anchored, boats 
in great numbers put off from the pier, 
to take the passengers on shore. The 
confusion is greater than ever; in vain 
the Captain assures them that there is 
no hurry, the ship will be there for some 
weeks, as it is going to be repaired. But 
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this only serves to hurry them the more; 
the very idea of the ship wanting to be 
repaired^ makes them fancy there must 
be holes in every part, and that it will 
fill with water and go down directly. 
Edith's uncle, Mr. Walton, was expected 
to come for her ; nurse watched every 
gentleman in every boat that left the 
pier for the vessel, thinking that each 
in his turn might be he ; but so far 
she has been disappointed ; it seemed 
as if every one's relations were coming 
except Edith's. She was beginning to 
think he had not heard of the ship's 
arrival, and would not come at all ; when 
a gentleman was heard enquiring for her 
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and Edith, and turning to where she 
heard the voice, saw Mr. Walton hasten- 
ing toward them. 

'' Edith, dear Edith, my little child,'' 
he said, and taking her in his arms he 
kissed her fondly. Edith was a little 
shy at first, but giving one look at 
that kind pleasant face, so full of love 
for her, she laid her arm caressingly 
round his neck, and appeared quite 
content and happy to let him carry her 
from the ship to the boat. 

Edith's uncle thought it would be 
better for her to sleep at Portsmouth 
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that night, as she appeared very tired. 
He likewise intended to divide the 
journey into Devonshire, where he lived, 
by sleeping one night on the road, at 
the quietest hotel he could find, as he 
did not think Edith looked very strong 
after her voyage. 

Towards the end of the second day, 
Mr. Walton told Edith their journey 
would soon be over; that five miles 
more would bring them to the lawn 
gate. 

It was a lovely cool evening in the 
end of June, the trees had been keeping 
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up a kind of drowsy see-saw motion 
with the breeze all the day, but now 
they appeared to have fallen asleep, and 
stood motionless and still. Not so the 
birds, — no birds in the air appeared to 
be so full of song, and to have so much 
to sing about as the thrushes and black- 
birds, in the shady hedges along the 
road towards uncle Walton's house. They 
were quite different from any birds 
Edith had heard before, and much was 
her uncle amused by her looks and 
expressions of wonder and delight at 
every fresh sound and object in their 
drive. 

Now the road gets wider, and to 
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judge from the increased speed of the 
horses, the house and stables belonging 
thereto are not far off. The carriage 
stops for an instant, the gate is opened, 
and up they go through a dark shady 
avenue. But it is not dark now, no, 
the soft twilight drives away the dark- 
ness again, as the trees become wider 
and wider ape^rt, and now there is no 
avenue at all, the trees appear to have 
become tired of standing all of a row, 
and strolled carelessly without any rule 
or order into the lawn, where they stand 
in graceful groups of two and three, and 
in some places one alone, spreading 
their handsome branches over the grass, 
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and forming a dark and pleasant curtain 
to the sheep and little lambs reposing 
there. 

Crunch, crunch, goes the carriage on 
the gravel, pass the light iron gale, up 
to the entrance door. Edith looks 
anxiously from the carriage window, 
her aunt and cousins stand on the steps 
before the door, and appear equally 
anxious to see her. The carriage stops, 
the door is opened. Uncle Walton 
jumps out with Edith in his arms, — and 
in a moment she is clinging round her 
aunt's neck, almost crying with joy, she 
is so like her own dear Mamma. 
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Now Edith sits tA?h ^her aunt's lap 
in the pleasant sitting room at the 
open window. Her cousins, Mai^aret 
and Emma stand by her side, gazing 
with loving eyes at their cousin. — 
Margaret unties her bonnet and takes it 
off, smoothing gently the long silken 
curls, while little Emma timidly tries to 
un&sten her pelisse. 

Aunt Walton helps her a little, and it 
is soon removed, and Edith, placed be- 
tween her cousins at the tea table, begins 
to make a very hearty meal. 

Edith looks at her cousins ; "they are 
not like my sister Alice," she thinks, 
"they are not so fair as she was, but 
n 
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they look so good and kind, I am sure 
I shall love them.'' And now a cooing 
and crowing kind of a noise was heard 
outside the door. "Baby is coming, 
baby is coming," exclaimed Margaret 
and Emma, and both rushed from their 
chairs to meet their little brother, from 
whom, borne in the nurse's arms, the 
cooing sounds had, and still continued, 
to proceed. He was very fair, with 
dark thoughtful blue eyes, and from the 
kicking and springing of his little feet, 
appeared to be enjoying his first short 
frock. 

Margaret took him from his nurse's 
arms, and sat down with him on a low 
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stool. Edith knelt before him admiring 
his fair sweet face, and thinking as she 
looked into, his large dark eyes, how 
like he was to her own dear brother in 
India. Arthur, that was the baby's 
name, was soon attracted by Edith's 
long hair, and thinking it was a new 
play-thing bought on purpose for his 
amusement, and had no connexion 
whatever with Edith's head, pulled hard 
with both hands, until he got red in the 
face with his exertions, and Edith found 
the process rather painful, and was 
obliged to put a stop to it, by opening 
the little dimpled hands, and restoring 
her curls to their former place. 
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Edith sleeps with Mai^ret in a pretty 
htlle room opening into the night 
nursery, where Emma and^ the baby 
sleep. Margaret's^ roomjs so neat, and 
the view from the window is so lovely 
that Edith can hardly make up her 
mind to go to bed, she has so many 
things to look at; but at last fatigue 
gets the upper hand, and drives away 
all inclination* for running and gazing 
about the room. Margaret is already 
in bed ; nurse lifts Edith in, and giving 
her what she calls " a good tuck up *' 
bids her go to sleep, and sleep for money 
to buy a new cow. Now I never heard 
how much sleep was necessary to produce 
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the means of making this valuable pur- 
chase, but calculating that six hours 
sleep would buy an old one, Edith by 
sleeping twelve, certainly merited a 
new one. 

The first creature that awoke in the 
morning was the old black cock; he 
crowed loud, he crowed long, flapping 
his wings by way of an accompaniment ; 
he did not succeed at first in waking all 
the hens, so he raised his voice again in 
a still louder crow, and before the last 
melodious tones had died away, his 
companions had assembled round him, 
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humbly waiting his commands. It was 
such a lovely morning, he crowed, that 
if they felt inclined, he would take them 
a beautiful walk before breakfast, or 
rather in search of that meal, as where 
he would take them, they would find 
plenty of provisions. So saying he 
strutted pompously off, followed by the 
hens. 

He led them all across the wet grass to 
the flower beds, on the other side of the 
house, it being his intention, now that 
no one was in the way to drive them oflP, 
to treat himself and his gentle friends to a 
pleasant scratching and rolling in the fresh 
earth, amongst the beautiful flowers. 
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They are all dreadfully wet in their 
feet from crossing the dewy grass, but 
they do not appear to mind it, and rush 
with many clucks of enjoyment amongst 
the plants, much to the discomfort of 
slugs and such small delicacies, which 
are very soon disposed of by these early 
risers. 

'J'he next to get up is the sun ; softly 
and majestically does he rise, as if his 
brilliant rays, too suddenly cast upon 
the earth, would scorch those lovely 
flowers, meekly waiting for his enlivening 
beams. Higher and higher in the sky, 
and now on a rose bush fall his rays — 
a little rose bush^ so young and small. 
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that last year it had no roses at all, but 
this spring, proud little rose bush, it has 
many buds; and one full blown rose, 
which the sun beams see will soon fade 
and pass away : but the rose bush does 
not know how quickly its flowers will 
&de ; but bows that full blown blossom 
freely too aiid fro as the breeze sweeps 
softly by. Oh! cruel breeze, you passed 
too roughly then, the pretty rose is 
gone ; the rose bush drops its head and 
sheds its tears in faded leaves upon the 
ground. The warm and gentle sun 
pities the rose tree's grief^ and kindly 
sheds his brightest beam upon a bud 
blooming on the stem from whence the 
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full blown fell, causing to unfold one by 
one, its fr^rant leaves. And now my 
pretty rose bush, thou art happy once 
again. 

Well, every body and every thing is 
awake now; and breakfast appears to 
be the grand attraction. Baby, on 
nurse s lap in the nursery, is taking in a 
very curious compound from a blue 
basin, with great appetite and relish, 
struggling for more than can possibly 
be administered with a moderate size 
spoon. The little girls with equally good 
appetites, but not quite so violent in 
their endeavours to satisfy it, breakfast 
with their Papa and Mamma down 
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stairs. Edith looking fresh and happy, 
and no appearance of fatigue in her 
pretty smiling face. It is a holiday to- 
day, in honour of Edith's arrival; her 
cousins have so many things to show 
her. 

" Shall we go and play in the wood, 
beyond the river, this morning?" said 
Margaret, ^'it is so hot every where 
else. Oh yes, it is beautiful in our 
wood, I am sure Edith will like our 
shady wood/' And oflF the children 
went across the smooth green lawn, to 
the river that ran between it and the 
wood. That running, splashing, spark- 
ling river, the trees upon its bank bent 
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their branches over its waters ; seeming 
to gaze into its depths, and listen to the 
music it made, as rushing on it went. 
A bridge was thrown across this river, to 
enable the children, and any one who 
liked, to cross into the wood. " Now, 
what shall we play at ? Edith shall choose 
the play to-day/' 

" I have not played so long, I have 
almost forgotten those that my dear 
Alice used to play with me.'' 

" Did you ever pretend you were ship- 
wrecked, and cast on a desert island r 

" No, never, how do you play at 
that V 

^* Why, in the first place we must be 
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wrecked ; I think the bridge will do for 
a ship, and the river makes quite noise 
enough under it, for an imitation sea. 
Then we must build a house for our- 
selves, and find all kind of roots and 
queer things to eat, as Robinson Crusoe 
did, and have guns and shoot birds." 

**0h! that will be capital," cried 
Emma, " I will shoot plenty of birds; but 
what shall we call our island ? Shall we 
call it India, where Edith is come from ?"* 

"Well done Emma," said Margaret, 
laughing, " much you know about geo- 
graphy and the use of the globes, why 
India is not an island, you little dunce, 
and if it was, it could not be a desert one. 
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when there are such a quantity of people 
living there." 

"I don't think our island ought to 
have any name," said Edith, " because, 
as we are washed there by the waves in 
the storm, it is not very likely we should 
know where, we are, or the name of 
the place." 

The children's idea of a shipwreck 
was certainly novel. They ran violently 
up and down the bridge, now and then 
clinging to the wooden railings, on each 
side. This was to express great danger 
and alarm. Then with a scream, which 
sounded very like a laugh, they jumped 
on the bank, rolling one after the other 
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along its mossy surface, towards the 
wood. Their merry laughter, and evident 
enjoyment of the rolling motion, being a 
very imperfect representation of drown- 
ing people struggling with the waves. 
When they thought they had been in 
the imaginary sea long enough, they 
got upon their feet, and shaking off the 
grass and moss from their clothes, looked 
at each other s bent bonnets, and laughed 
again. 

*' Oh we must not laugh,** said Edith, 
" we ought to be dreadfully frightened, 
we are on a desert island, and there may 
be lions and tigers here." 

" Well, then, while it is light we had 
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better explore the country, and find the 
best place for building our hut ; that's 
what Robinson Crusoe did, Edith, did'nt 
he?'* 

They walked on into the wood until 
they came to a green and pleasant spot 
open to the river,' with large and graceful 
beech trees opposite each other, meeting 
at the tops, and forming with their hang- 
ing branches a green roofed, shady arch. 

" Oh ! this shall be our house," said 
Emma, '^see it is all made for us, we 
have nothing to do but put in the 
furniture, and where shall we get that, 
Margaret, what must we have for tables 
and chairs ?" 
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" WTiy I think the turf and moss much 
softer that any chairs could 'be ; but 
then we ought to have a table, perhaps 
we could find some stones large enough." 

'' I think/' said Edith, " I saw a slate 
leaning against the bridge, it is rather 
large, but I dare say we could carry it 
between us; it would do famously, raised 
on some stones." 

The slate was found j as Edith de- 
scribed, leaning against the bridge ; it 
had a few slimy specimens of th-e slug 
and snail tribe clinging to it on one side, 
but with a leaf or two these were quickly 
placed on the grass, and the slate carried 
by the little girls to their future shady 
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house, and placed on the large stones, 
which they had fortunately found near. 
" Well, Edith, what must we do next?" 
"Now we must explore the island 
further up, and try to find something to 
eat, and if we see footmarks of any person 
or animal, we must be very much fright- 
ened, and think they are savages or 
wild beasts ; Robinson Crusoe always 
did." 

"Well," said Margaret, "if we are to 
see savages and wild beasts, we had 
better take a gun each ; I am the tallest 
and strongest, so I will gather the guns, 
it is not every one that find guns on 
trees. There, Edith, is yours, you must 

. 13 
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carry it over your shoulder as Papa does 
when he goes shooting; and here is a 
nice little one for you, Emma. Now I 
have got mine. I think as I am the 
eldest, I had better go first. How are 
we to know the savi^es when we meet 
them, Edith; what are they like, did 
you ever see one P" 

" No, never, but I dare say they are 
red or black, it does not much signify, 
we sha'nt really see any, you know." 

They left the shady beech trees, and 
walked on by the side of the hill beyond. 
This side of the hill was covered with 
wood anemonies and wild flowers of all 
colours and shapes, with here and there 
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a clustering branch of honey-suckle and 
wild rose. 

The children had found a few wild 
strawberries, and walking on in hopes 
of finding more, an exclamation from 
Emma, who had run on before the rest, 
made them hasten to her. 

"Oh! do make haste, is'nt this beauti- 
ful, here is a well of water in the rock, 
and a cherry tree, with lots of ripe 
cherries on it.'' 

Yes, a clear bubbling stream of water 
sprang from the rock into a hollow stone 
beneath, and running over this, found a 
path for itself along the turf down to the 
edge of the river, wh^re finding that the 
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river was too far beneath to allow of its 
gliding gracefully in, did not wait to 
think about it, but jumped down with a 
splash, much to the alarm of the quiet 
little trout below. 

"Well, now, we shall have a grand 
dinner, cherries and strawberries, and 
nice clear water ; but how can we carry 
it ? We have no cups or jugs," 

"I do not think we can carry the 
water away/' said Edith, "there are 
plenty of chesnut shells, but they are so 
small they would hold very little, I 
think it would be better to make this 
place our dining room and the beech 
trees our drawing and sleeping room." 
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"Yes, that will be delightful," said 
Emma, "here are our cherries and straw- 
berries, and well; now let us gather 
some, and then sit down and eat our 
dinner." 

"What it that bell?" asked Edith. 

Oh, that is the first bell to call us in 
to get ready for dinner, it must be one 
o'clock, how quickly the time has 
passed ; well, we must leave our shady 
island and our sham dinner, and go to 
our real one," 

" But cannot we play here j^ain to- 
morrow ? I Uke playing here so much." 

"'JTiis afternoon, Mamma said, she 
would take us to drive with her, but 
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to-morrow, when we have finished our 
lessons, we can come again. 

"Oh yes, we will play here every 
day while it is fine ; it does not tire you, 
Edith, does it, being out so long." 

"Oh nOy I have not been so happy for 
a long time, as I am to day.'' 

The grass has been cut, and by the 
aid of the sun, and a great deal of tossing 
and turning by men, women, and child- 
ren, has been induced to take the look, 
feel and smell of hay. It is being saved 
this afternoon, and a very brisk scene 
the hay field is. The strongest men 
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pitch at the rick; they are busy with 
their work, still busier with their tongues, 
and busiest of all with sundry kegs of 
beer and stone jars of cider. 

Many women are raking the hay 
together in different parts of the field, 
and a dozen small boys are put to work 
with them, their strength being supposed 
to be of an equal quality. 

But the boys fiincy their situation 
very unmanly and wanting in dignity ; 
so they gradually crept away to the 
horses and carts, where they make a 
great show of working with particularly 
large prongs and small hands to hold 
them, and are in bodily danger of being 
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trampled down by the horses, or thrown 
up with the hay into the cart. 

How Edith and her cousins enjoy 
themselves. They go to the end of the 
field where the hay is raked up, but as 
yet, some distance from the carts. 

"Now, Edith and Emma, stand by 
me, and let us race to that long heap of 
hay and plunge into in. Now are you 
ready? When I say * Margaret,' we 
must start. Edith — Emma — Margaret ! 
It is not delightful P I think no sofa is 
so comfortable as a good heap of hay." 

" We will have another race, and then 
go in the meadow beyond and gather 
some flowers.'' 
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"How cool and pleasant the water 
sounds — what are those large yellow 
flowers, Margaret, by the side of the 
water ?" 

" Oh ! that is a wild Iris, there are 
plenty of them here, shall I gather some 
more? And see what a quantity of 
* Forget-me-not' on the opposite side 
of the stream. Oh ! I must gather 
some of them. The stream is narrower 
a little way up ; I can cross here nicely, 
will you come too, Edith, and gather 
some yourself?" 

" How tall the rick has grown while 
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we have been gathering our flowers, the 
hay will soon be all put up now." 

" Did you ever see my sister Alice, 
Margaret P" 

" Not, that I remember : I must have 
been a baby when she went with your 
Mamma to India ; and Alice could not 
have been much more herself, for she 
was only a year older than I am." 

"Was Alice sorry to die?" asked 
little Emma, "and was she ill a long 
time?" 

" Oh yes, she was ill for many weeks. 
Sometimes, I think, she was sorry at 
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the thoughts of leaving us, and would 
say how much she longed to be well 
again and walk and play with me, but 
at last she seemed quite happy. I 
remember one day bringing her some 
beautiful flowers and holding them up 
one by one for her to admire them, but 
she laid them down again, and smiled 
gently, as she said, ^she should soon have 
flowers that would never fade.' '' 

"What did Alice mean by flowers 
that would not fade V said Emma. 

" I think she meant Heaven, and the 
flowers there." 

"I like hearing about dear Alice," 
said Margaret, " do tell us more about 
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her ; how I wish she had lived to have 
come to England with you, Edith ; how 
I should have loved her." 

** One day I went into the room and 
found her fast asleep ; so I sat down by 
the sofa, on which she lay, and watched 
her as she slept. She looked as if she 
had been weeping, for her cheek was 
wet with tears. Her little bible was by 
her side, and a pencil lay between the 
leaves ; I opened the book and saw there 
was something written on the first page. 
I could not then read writing, so I closed 
the book again and placed it by my 
sister. A few days after when my dear 
Alice slept, I showed it to my Mother, 
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asking her to read it to me. My Mother 
gave me that Bible when I left India, as 
she said, she knew I should love it better 
for my sister s sake, than any other she 
could give me. I will get the bible and 
show you what my sister wrote." 

" I've seen the Bummer fade away, 

^< Its flowers droop and fade, 
" The trees, oh no ! I never more 

*' Shall feel their pleasant shade. 
*^ The spring will come, and birds will sing, 

'* But sing for me in vain, 
" For ere it cometh, I shall be 

^ Low in the dark grave lain.*' 

^* And must I leave my mother dear, 

" Or shall we meet above, 
<< Oh ! tell me if I there shall feel 

" My own dear mother's love ? 
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^^ And If she there will Binile oa me, 

** As now with eye so mild, 
'^ Oh ! will she in that Heaven Bee, 

" Her loved, and lovfaig child ?" 

" Alice was so like that picture in my 
aunt's bed-room, Mai^ret'' 

'*Was she, well that is very likely, 
because it was a likeness of your own 
Mamma when she was a little girl." 

Oh no, I do not mean that one, it is 
the other picture my sister was so like ; 
the Angel, Margaret, the beautiful Angel 
with the folded hands/' 
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Weeks and months have^passed, and 
taken the summer with its flowers and 
sunny days away, and hid them in 
the earth, and behind the clouds, until 
next spring. The air is very cold; so 
cold that according to the custom of 
nature, Christmas cannot be &r oiF. 

Edith is grown tall, rosy, and strong. 
She hears nearly every month from her 
Papa and Mamma in India, saying how 
fast her little brother grows, and how 
many teeth he has cut ; they sent her in 
their last letter, a pretty little curl of 
soft golden hair; which Edith treasures 
very much, and wraps in many pieces 
of silver paper, and only uncovers it now 
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and then to kiss it, and think of that 
little brother. 

Christmas is come and brought plenty 
of cold weather to every one, and plenty 
of good cheer to some. Baby Arthur 
has begun to make important discoveries 
of late, such as finding, that when he 
lets a cup or saucer fall, it breaks with a 
delightful crashing noise on the floor. 
Another discovery is, the possibility of 
getting many articles for his amusement 
by crying, that he would not otherwise 
have. He has likewise found out, 
what promises in time to be a valuable 
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discovery, namely — that his feet have 
been given him for other purposes besides 
kicking; in fact, he is fast approaching 
that stage of the infantine journey called 
" running away," a process which 
generally ends like the running away of 
a coach, in an upset. 

It is wet and windy, and very cold. 
Never mind ; the children are happy. 
The lessons are over, which is a great 
satisfaction to all parties; and the school- 
room being cleared of all symptoms of 
learning, the little ones are going to play 
with all their hearts and minds, the only 
thing I believe that children ever do 
give their minds to. The fire blazes 
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gaily behind the guards which is put on 
by careful nurse before she leaves them 
to their fate, about which she always 
has dismal forebodings with respect to 
fire. 

"Now, Edith, you shall be the 
Mamma, and I will be nurse, and Emma 
and Arthur shall be your children,'' 
said Margaret. " First we must form 
our rooms a little ; this side of the fire- 
place shall be your drawing-room, and 
that comer the nursery, one bed-room 
shall be by the window, and the other 
behind the door, only we must mind and 
bolt it before we go to bed, or sotne one 
may come in and squeeze us all up to 
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nothing,'* 

" Now, Edith, your drawing-room is 
>^^y> so please to go in and sit down, 
and remember that you are the mistress, 
so be very quiet and dignified.'* 

'* Oh ! if you please m'am Miss Emma 
wonH have her hair done: I've asked 
her to sit still for this last half hour, but 
she wiB run about the room.'* 

'^I should think, nurse, if you had 
made her sit still for a quarter of an 
hour, instead of asking her for half a 
one, it would have been much better. 
So go and try what you can do.'* 

" Margaret, when I make a noise with 
the fire irons, that is the bell, so mind 
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you come when I ring. Now then, if 
Emma's hair is done, and Arthur is a 
good boy, I will take them out on the 
water in a beautiful boat." 

" Oh ! there is Arthur creeping under 
the table ; take care, darling, you will 
knock your head against the leg, creep 
over to me and I will lift you up, — there 
you are — give cousin Edith, I mean 
Mamma, a kiss, and then you shall have 
on your gay hat with the feathers." 

" Good gracious, nurse, what a time 
you are dressing the children." 

Now they all are seated in the rocking 
boat in the hall, going over imaginary 
waves in grand style. Up and down, 
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up and down, up and down ; they do 
not make much progress forward, but that 
they don't appear to regard, it is safer 
sometimes not to go-a-head too rapidly. 
The water expedition is over, and 
nurse, who appears to be maid-of-all- 
work, is busy preparing the tea. 

" There is that plaguing bell again." 
" I am sorry to find fault with you 
nurse, but really the children's clothes 
are in such a condition, the buttons are 
all out, and half the strings have run in 
at one end and out of the other ; now 
this will never do, so I think we had 
better part at once, and advise you to 
look out for another place." 
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** Oh, very well m'am, I am willing to 
go, and I hope you may get a better 
nurse; I don't think you will, but of 
course if you are pleased, I am, and so I 
wish you a good morning m'am," 

*^ Little ladies, the tea is ready," said 
the voice of real nurse at the door; 
^^has Master Arthur been good, Miss 
Margaret." 

" Oh yes, he has been very good and 
happy, he shall play with us again to- 
morrow." And the late mistress and 
nurse quite forgetting all about the 
strings and buttons, and parting, run off 
hand in hand to the nursery, followed 
by Emma, and baby in nurse's anns« 
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Baby intends keeping his first birth- 
day in great style; Mamma has sent 
many invitations to his yonng friends 
and neighbours to spend the day with 
him and his sistenk He has a new white 
frock for the occasion, and a splendid 
rosette of lace and ribbon in his cap ; 
on the whole it is expected that his dress 
and appearance will be very imposing 
and attractive. 

Baby does not feel any particular 
difference in his mind, when he wakes 
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on the morning of his birthday, from 
what he has felt many mornings before, 
with the exception of an increase of 
appetite, which may have been caused 
by the increased cold of the weather : 
and as to kisses, he receives so many 
every morning, that the few over and 
above on his birthday are hardly per- 
ceptible. 

At twelve o'clock the little visitors 
arrived. They are taken into the break- 
fast room, and each presented with a 
large piece of cake. Some have come 
from a distance, and the drive and cold 
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air have so sharpened the edge of their 
appetites, that they are almost as cutting 
as the wind without. They eat the 
cake as if the breakfast on their plates 
this morning had been left there, or 
given to any one else ; and take large 
bites, foi^etting to pull their gloves off, 
and consequently receive the tops of 
that article of clothing into their mouths 
with every mouthful of cake, owing to a 
peculiarity all children's gloves have, of 
being considerably longer in the fingers 
than there is the slighest occasion for. 

Edith and her cousins take their 
guests to the nursery to have their shawls 
and cloaks taken off. Baby is taking 
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his morning nap in the cradle ; all the 
children crowd round and admire him, 
except the eldest young gentleman of 
the party, who says, " he does not see 
any thing in babies, or else they have 
so many at home, that he is tired of 
them.'' 

" I think we had better not play 
here," said Margaret, "for fear of 
waking Arthur ; we do not dine until 
three, and shall have plenty of time for 
a game of * hide-and-seek,' if you ail 
like playing at that, and it will warm 
us nicely." 
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^J^hey take it by turns to hide, be- 
ginning with the eldest ; who happened 
to be the former mentioned gentleman 
who did not see anything in babies; 
but he certainly saw a good deal in 
"hide-and-seek,'^ though it was some 
time before his companions saw him ; 
he played so well, and hid in such out 
of the way places. Now he is behind 
the screen, and standing on a chair, 
looks laughingly down on the seekers 
as they run pass the spot he has chosen. 
And when his turn comes to hide again ; 
after lying in a smothering state under 
a heap of old curtains, in a cupboard, 
he runs out and quietly joins his com- 
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panions^ who in their bustle and confusion 
either do not see that he, whom they 
seek, is running with them, or, in their 
fun and glee, forget who they are look- 
ing for. 

Little Emma's hiding, is no hiding at 
all, as she runs and places herself in 
corners and door-ways, where it is quite 
impossible for any one to pass without 
seeing her, but still in her anxiety not to 
be found too soon, she calls out to the 
first she sees coming towards her, " Oh, 
go away, go away, don't see me, oh, 
please don't see me:" so her com- 
panions are obliged to effect temporary 
blindness and run off in another direc- 
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tion, until Emma, by calling them back, 
expresses her willingness to be caught. 

Dinner is over, that is, the heavy part, 
but the light and pleasant termination, 
called dessert, in the shape of oranges, 
nuts, apples, and pears, is now on the 
table ; and baby looking " like an angel," 
nurse says, (though I never imagine an 
angel with such a splendid lace cap,) is 
placed on Mamma's lap, and wishing to 
see his way clearly and have more room 
for his strength, gives a flourish with his 
arms, and dashes the wine glass nearest 
him into a great many little and big 
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pieces on the floor ; for which transgres- 
sion he is called a naughty boy, and 
kissed by every one within reach. 

All eating and drinking being over, 
for the present^ the children go into the 
hall to play. 

The eldest boy proposes a game which 
is very fashionable at his school, bearing 
the rather curious name of, "touch- 
and-be-of-it.'^ He cannot clearly explain 
what you are when you are **of-it," but 
all he knows, is, that if you are not 
touched you certainly can't be "of-it." 

The game lasts some time, though the 
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nature of it ia rather perplexing, in as 
much as very few of the children under- 
stand when they are "of-it/' and when 
they are not ; but it amuses them all the 
same ; perhaps more, from the concision 
it creates ; and they are so excited and 
warm when called to tea, that the lai^e 
blazing fire is looked upon with any thing 
but friendly eyes. 

Now for a dance; play loud and 
merry airs, Mamma, never mind how 
old they are. The children have exalted 
ideas (it being new year's eve) of dancing 
the old year out, and the new one in, 
little thinking how very sound asleep 
they will be when that hour arrives. 
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Their hearts are full of glee, and their 
steps are light and free ; they do not 
pay the least regard to any particular 
figure, nor do they keep the time so 
well as might be wished : never mind, 
I have seen grown up children keep it 
much worse, 

" Nine o'clock ! is it indeed nine 
o'clock ? What will Mamma say at our 
being up so late ?*' 

" Stay, little ones, do not be in such a 
hurry, you must not leave while you are 
so warm; come to this table, and 
Margaret shall give you some cake, and 
wine and water, for your supper ; it is 
always right to have a supper after a 
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ball — when you can get it." 

" Good-bye, good-bye all ; don't stand 
at the open door, Edith ; hear how the 
wind blows, and how the rain pours 
down." 

How the Wind roars down the chimney, 
he tries to blow the fire out ; he little 
thinks we have an humble imitation of 
himself in the shape of a pair of bellows 
to blow it up again. 

Creep closer to thy pillow, pretty 
sleeping baby ; does the storm disturb 
thy slumber? Nay, close thine eyes 
again, it will not harm thee in thy little 
bed. ir 
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The old year sheds its tears so freely 
on the ground, that the new year coining 
in, will bring tears in its eyes : but cheer 
thee up, new coining year, the sun wiU 
smile away thy grief ere thy first short 
day is past. 

A new year s present for cousin Edith, 
what can it be ? It certainly is not very 
large, for Papa brings it in his pocket. 

Edith — put her little hand in, and feel 
what it is. 

A letter — a large Indian letter from 
her dear Mamma ! 
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Now sit down at aunt Walton's feet 
and she will help read it with you. 
What can be the contents of this letter 
which makes Edith s pretty face grow 
crimson, then pale, and then crimson, 
{^n, and makes her little heart beat so 
fast with surprise and joy ? 

Her own Papa, and Mamma, and 
darling brother are coming home: not 
to day or to-morrow, nor this month or 
the one after, nor the one after that 
again ; but in April they intend leaving 
India, and in May, sweet sunny May, 
they hope to be in England, and see their 
own dear Edith once again. 

For many nights Edith dreamt of 
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nothing but her parents return, and 
frequently awoke fancying she felt her 
Mother's kiss upon her cheek : but May 
appeared so far off, she wished they were 
returning next month, or even in March; 
but when she heard the roaring winds 
of that noisy month, she felt very glad 
her dear Papa and Mamma were not 
upon the sea to feel it 






Oh ! May, lovely May, 
Of all months the most gay. 
How I love thy sweet flowers, 
And mild summer showers ; 
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'Neath thy sun's smiling beam, 
The flowers to me seem, 
More fresh and more fair, 
Than all those of the year. 

I've watehed thy sweet lilacs through wild stormy March, 
When its young tender buds felt the wind chill and harsh, 
Then through fickle April, whose child's smile and tear 
Caused thy young buds to fill, and thy blossoms appear. 

I then welcomed May, rejoicing to see 

How its warmth day by day sweetened flower and tree ; 

The lilacs full open, now wayingly lent 

To the soft air, in token of love, their sweet scent. 

The golden laburnum too, bendeth and plays. 
With the sunbeams that dance 'neath its leaves in bright rays. 
While far 'neath the wall, from the sun's scorching power, 
Springs the fairest of all, my own favourite flower. 

My fair pretty lily of valley, bo sweet. 
How pleasant thy shady, and quiet retreat ; 
Where the sun rarely peeps, excepting to tell, 
How fresh thy leaves keep each sweet lily bell. 
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The dew drop will smile on gay flowers more bright, 
Hang sparkling awhile, and then take its flight ; 
But while from the dazzling, it quickly will flee, 
It long hangs caressing and loving on thee. 

Then May, all must love thee, since flowers so fair 
Bloom in thee so sweetly, with fragrance so rare. 



Yes, May is come; slowly as the months 
have passed away to Edith's expecting 
heart still they have passed, and May 
is come, and not only May, but the 
day of her parents and little brother's 
return is arrived. Uncle Walton went 
to Portsmouth a few days ago to meet 
them, and bring them home; and this 
evening at seven o'clock they are ex- 
pected. 
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Edith awoke early in the morning 
thinking of them; then she wondered 
if it was a fine morning, and jumped 
out of bed to look at the weather. What 
a pity, it was raining fast. "Never 
mind, they will come if it rains ever so 
hard," thought Edith, "and it may clear 
yet, it must be very early by the light, 
I will run and see what the time is." 
And opening the door she went pit-pat 
with her little feet across the landing 
place to the head of the stairs, to look at 
the clock which stood there. 

" Four O'clock, oh the rain will be 
over long before seven, I will run back 
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and have another peep out of window, 
and then go to sleep again. Yes, the 
clouds are breaking even now ; an hour 
ago they appeared to have made up their 
minds and clubbed together, to supply 
the country with rain for a week : but 
now they se^m to have had a dispute, 
for they certainly do not agree in their 
former intention of hard rain, which, 
while they are disputing, has dwindled 
down to a few scanty drops. The 
clouds push and roll over and about each 
other, and are so occupied with rapid 
bustling, that they do not see their 
enemy, blue sky, peeping out here and 
there between them, nor do they see it 
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at all until it is too late, and they are 
driven quite away, leaving the clear blue 
sky master of the day." 

Arthur has grown so much, and can 
walk quite away now, without falling 
down, which is a great comfort to every 
one, and particularly to his own knees, 
which are now quite free from bruises, 
aud look smooth and beautiful. 

Edith has tried to make him say her 
brother's name, but he seldom got 

beyond the first syllable Ed leaving 

the remainder for a future trial, and 
then wandered from the subject, talking 
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in a rambling manner about " click, 
clicks," and " bow, wows,'' by which 
those who comprehended his rather 
scanty knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, understood his discourse to be 
of horses and dogs. 

The children have been in the garden 
and gathered baskets full of beautiful 
fresh flowers, which filled the air with 
perfume as they passed along, and have 
arranged them tastefully in every vase 
they could find. 

Edith has carried one to her Mother's 
room, and placed it on the table. How 
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cheerful and pretty the room looked. 
A little cot stood beside the bed, for 
her brother to sleep in, and Edith 
thought how lovely he would look with 
his golden curls upon the pillow. 

And now she is sitting down to work 
with her cousins, and trying to be patient 
until the evening. 

At six o'clock baby is taken up from 
under the table^ where he has been 
playing at some unknown game, all by 
himself, and made to undergo a little 
damping of his face and hands, and his 
dirty frock changed for a nice clean 
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white one, with gay blue ribbons. He 
left off his cap some time ago, and his 
hair is growing long and curly about his 
little fat neck and shoulders* 

Edith now walks to the lawn gate, 
and back again to the house, her heart 
beating, and listening eargerly to every 
sound. Now she runs and looks at the 
clock, ten minutes after seven; the 
carriage must be here soon ; hark ! 
certainly she hears the sound of wheels; 
then she listens once more, with her 
head turned towards the road. 

There is no mistaking the sound, it 
comes nearer and nearer ; Edith cannot 
call her cousins, her voice trembles so 
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with joy, but they hear the carriage too, 
and come running to the door. 

Make haste and open the gate, open 
it as wide as it will go. 

The carriage is through. Now it is 
at the door, and a lady jumps quickly 
from the steps. 

In a moment Edith is in her arms, 
clinging fondly round her neck. 

"My darling Edith." 

" My own Mamma." 

And the happy child kisses away the 
tears of joy that fall upon her Mother's 
cheek. 

" Edith, Edith, my precious child, we 
will never part again ; no never, never." 
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